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Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and 
seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can finda man, if there be any that — 
judgment, that seeketh thetruth. . . .« «© « «+ «  Jeremiah,v. 
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BRIEF REMARKS 


Though a corrupt and ambitious priesthood will ulti- 
mately, perhaps, become one of the greatest evils in this 
country, and therefore we have devoted, and probably 
shall continue to devote a considerable portion of our 
pages to that subject—yet still this is not the only evil 
against which it becomes us to guard. Among other nu- 
merous evils which now abound, we shall in this place 
notice three in particular, that are productive of much 
unhappiness to individulals, and that fix a blot on human 
society, which every one, so far as it relates to himself, 
should feel deeply concerned to efface :—These are, in- 
justice, family discord, and the want of a true regard 
and endeavour for the happiness of others. 

The principal difficulty in bringing people to do right, 
relative to things of this nature, arises from a disposition 
which almost all possess, to judge favourably of their own 
¢ause—and justify themselves in whatever they do. Un- 
less this disposition be resisted, and men act honestly 
towards themselves, in vain shall we look for amendment 
in any one. How easy it is to see the faults that are in 
others, and how readily can we point them out ; but how 
difficult to see our own failings, and with what reluc- 
tance do we acknowledge them, even to ourselves. If 
every one was willing to see, and ready to acknowledge 
what is wrong in himself, many cases of discord and in- 
stances of strife would immediately terminate. When 
we lay all blame on another, and justify ourselves, while 
we are, perhaps, equally faulty, the person so used must 
feel aggrieved if he do not give way to resentment, and 
seek to retaliate: and the longer any strife is kept up, the 
more does enmity increase ;—the more does each seek to 
injure the other, and the less probability there is that gn 
Vox. III. 41 
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amicable adjustment and true reconciliation will ever 
take place :—- | 


“* For seeds of reconciliation ne’er can grow 
“Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc’d so deep.” 


To avoid much unhappiness and misery, on the first 
dawn of any misunderstanding or disagreement we should 
seek an adjustment, and endeavour for pacification. After 
all has been done on our part, requisite or becoming, and 
it cannot be accomplished, it is best, to have nothing fur- 
ther to do with the person, but leave him to his own re- 
flections, without holding any strife or contest ; and if he 
is under the operations of a righteous conscience, and the 
fault be on his side, in due time he will make proper offers 
or overtures for reconcilation; which, when effected, 
friendship to each other not unfrequently becomes more 
true and substantial than before. 

Whatever injuries we may receive from any one, it is 
in the highest degree criminal to give place in the least 
to resentment or enmity: it can be of no advantage in 
any respect, but is attended with the worst consequences. 
It destroys peace of mind, and must operate as a barrier 
to that divine pardon for our own faults, which all stand 
in need of. Besides, the worst men are entitled to our 
pity and commiseration. 

ut to proceed to injustice. How very few are willing 
to allow they do any injustice to another, however appa- 
rent it may be to every other person acquainted with their 
transactions. Some who are almost habitually unjust in 
their dealings, stand justified in their own sight, for self- 
love or perverseness blinds their eyes, so that they can 
see nothing except in their own favour. The less we have 
to do with such men, the better it will be for us in time 
and eternity. They are calculated to destroy whatever 
right disposition we possess, or render us unhappy and 
miserable. They are those briers and thorns, mentioned 
in Scripture, which rend and afflict all who come in 
contact with them in transactions of business. It is very 
true, if men were to judge as partially in favour of others 
as they do in favour of themselves, in regard to their 
dealings and transactions with each other, there would be 
‘ewer complaints made of injustice; and when made, 
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there would be real and substantial grounds for affixing to 
them that appellation. . There are not unfrequently cases 
where a person complains of injustice, when more than 
justice has already been rendered to him. But all these 
things taken into consideration to Jessen the clamors 
against injustice, stil] innumerable instances of injustice 
will be found every where to abound. ‘he number of 
those who in their dealings are strictly just, or do as 
they would be done to, is, exceedingly small. Since 
mankind have come to possess such a love for the riches 
of this world, the temptation to take advantage, or have 
the best of a bargain when ever an opportunity offers, can 
hardly be resisted. However favourable an opportunity 
may be presented to take the advantage of another, and 
however conscious we may be that he will remain ig- 
norant respecting it, if we practise fraud or injustice 
upon him, or do to him otherwise than we would be 
done unto, we violate every principle of righteousness, 
and are unworthy of the christian name. If mankind 
could see how little true happiness riches afford to those 
who possess them in the greatest abundance, and had a 
realizing sense of that account they must one day render 
for every transaction of their lives, there would be much 
less fraud and injustice in the world. Whoever acts con- 
contrary to the principles of justice and equity, prepares 
for himself a bed of sorrow; for no earthly treasure or 
outward circumstances, can remove that uneasiness and 
inquietude which will prey upon his mind in his reflecting 
moments. 

Kor persons to profess to be converted, without recti- 
fying their. former aberrations from justice and upright- 
ness, so far as it lies in their power, gives the lie to their 
pretensions, and shows they are hypocrites in the proper 
sense of the word. When salvation came to the house of 
Zaccheus, or in other words, when he came into a right 
disposition of mind, he stood saying, ‘behold the half of 
my goods I give to the poor: and if I have taken any 
thing from any man by false accusation, [ restore him 
four-fold.”’ Christianity is dishonoured, and the word 
conversion disgraced, by reason of those who profess to 
experience it, exhibiting so little of the fruitof what we 
have a just right to expect.—It is the truest wisdom and 
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eur duty, especially when we take upon us the professian 
of being the followers of Christ, to act strictly just and 
vight, whatever may be the consequences to our temporal 
interests : we shall then at least have the reward of an ap- 
proving conscience ; and so long as any goodness remains 
in the world, we shall have that sympathy and assistance 
from others, that our case may require. If this be for- 
feited by unjust conduct, and riches take to themselves 
wings and fly from our grasp, our condition will be for- 
lorn and wretched in the extreme, and we may be justly 
represented as gnawing our tongues for pain. 

Much of the misery that is experienced in this world, 
arises from our own misconduct and departure from jus- 
tice and integrity: for the principal source of a man’s 
misery, are the reproaches of his own mind. Whatever 
outward trials and difficulties we may encounter, if it has 
been our constant aim and endeavour to do right, we.can 
have this consolation, that God is our friend, and will 
cause all things to work together for our good. This is a 
Solace which this world cannot yield to any of its vota- 
ries, and which is able to support the mind under the 
greatest bereavements, and when every earthly prospect 
and human reliance is taken away. 

Respecting family discord, we will not adventure at 
present to enter minutely upon so delicate a subject, lest 
some should conceive themselves singled out, or be so 
plainly portrayed in some carricature, as to take offence, 
and thereby prevent any benefit which it might be intended 
to produce. Suffice it to say, let each one candidly judge 
his own spirit, and seek to become possessed of a right 
disposition himself—make all possible allowance in behalf 
of others, and ogee lay aside and avoid whatever is 
wrong on his part. If these things were strictly attended 
to, there would be much -less family discord and unhap- 
piness in the world. For although this is among the 
greatest evils in life, because when it exists it is ever 
present, and meets us at our fireside; yet it is an evil 
almost as common as any other. It is an evil too, which 
generally follows us to the margin of the grave, and is, 
above every other, calculated to prevent us from ever 
being prepared to leave the world, 
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We shall eonclude this subject with an extract from an 
address “ To the Newly Married.” 

‘‘ Be assured that no equivalent can be found for Good 
Nature. What will your house be without Good Mature? 
Not a Home! By a Home, we understand a place where 
the mind can settle; where it is too much at ease to wish 
to rove. It is a sort of refuge, to which, (when the mind 
is agitated abroad by vexations, arising from the stupidity, 
negligence, insolence, or knavery of those with whom our 
business lies) we fly in the expectation of finding those 
ealm pleasures, those soothing kindnesses that are the 
emollients and sweetners of life. Good Temper is what 
alone can render the constant society of two people 
agreeable to each other. All the admonitions, therefore, 
I can suggest in the article of temper, may be considered 
in this short precept: Endeavour to make your House an 
Home to each other.” 

[The remainder of the article is delayed till our next number.] 


+ 


For the Reformer. 


Messrs. Editors.—Being a stranger in these parts, and 
one professing godliness, i am sorry to have so much to 
complain of, in respect to the greater part of the religious 
institutions here, as being, I conceive, very inimical to 
the genius of christianity ; and shall, through the medium 
of your miscellany, take the liberty of stating a few of 
those anti-christian practices, which have fallen under my 
notice, in hopes of seeing them corrected. 

Your places of worship, (churches as they are erro- 
neously called,) are for the most part large and commo- 
dious; but I understand, scarcely any of them, but are 
deeply involved in debt; while lotteries have been had 
recourse to, for the purpose of liquidation, and the pews 
sold to atheists, deists, and anti-christians of every grade, 
who have as much voice in the appointment of a minister, 
as any member of the church. The apostle Paul’s injunc- 
tion on individual christians, was to * owe no man any- 
thing;” and if individuals ought not to be in debt without 
the means of liquidation, surely it is a disgrace to chris- 
tians, that the faire of Christ should. 

Being in search of a people with whom I could worship, 
I have attempted to find amongst the Presbyterian and 
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Baptist congregations in Philadelphia, a.sitting during 
public service ; but have been as constantly told, “ We 
have no free sittings in this place !’’—as mach as to say, 
we make a gain of godliness. Ours is as much a trading 
establishment, as the play-house or any other private or 
public institution. We are under engagements with our 
minister, to raise for him one, two, or three thousand 
dollars per annum; and we must make the most of the 
place.* So said not the apostle James, in his 2d chap, 
ist to 9th verse. 

Well so it is, and I take my seat in the aisle, should 
there be any benches, and the school children are not pre- 
sent; if they are, I either stand or sit on the gallery 
stairs. The service I perceive is commenced generally by 
the minister reading a psalm or hymn. The singing is next 
proceeded in by the choir: the minister, commonly, has 
nothing further to do with this part of the service ;—he is 
busily engaged in turning over the leaves of the Bible or 
Hymn Book, and preparing himself for the several parts 
of prayer and preaching he has to perform. Such in- 
decent conduct on his part, brings to my remembrance 
a circumstance which once occurred in the place of my 
nativity ——While the choir, at the close of a verse of a 
psalm, was waiting for the clerk togive out another stanza, 
he bawled out, * go on, go on, I’m .thinking upon some- 
thing else!’ After service, the minister asked him, what 
he could be thinking of P He replied: “ I. was thinking of 
the exploit of admiral Vernon’s.taking Porto Bello with 
three ships of the line only !” 

Prayer is proposed, and I have frequently found, that 
if the officiating minister has any one to pray for him, he 
continues his occupation, in turning over the leaves of the 
Bible or Hymn book, or examining his.notes, during both 
prayer and the second singing. I wouldask by the way, 
would any minister in Philadelphia, go up with.a petition 
to the president of the United States, and conduct himself 
in his audience chamber in the way the Divine Being is 
thus insulted, while professedly engaged in: the solemn 
service of prayer and praise P | 

The service is now proceeded in—(the general doc- 
trines advanced I say nothing about at present,) and I 





This evil with its origin I purpose to explain in a fature number. 
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have frequently found, that the same minister who has 
conducted himself so scandalously in the seivice before 
alluded to, has manifested the highest indignation, on 
an individual leaving the place of worship during his 
hearane 3 with a **stop young man or woman, you are 
eaving the house and service of God !—your blood be on 
your own head.” 

The sermon and closing prayer being ended, the pac 
is handed round to every individual in the piace, not 
excepting your humble servant, who has not even been 
favoured with a seat. After the collection is made, ano- 
ther psalm or hymn is suag, which completes the routine 
of what is called divine service, in this land ot Bibles and 
freedom; reducing the visible cause of Christ to the 
most abject begyary ; and making merchandise of the gos- 
pel with a witness. I understand that some congregations 
calculate upon 500 dollars per annum collected by the 
bag.* So did not the apostles and primitive disciples of 
Christ—*- For his name’s sake they went forth taking 
nothing of the Gentiles. Johniii. 7. 1 do not recollect an 
instance in the Scriptures, in which the disciples of Christ 
made application to the world for support; and I think 
it may be asserted without fear of contradiction, that such 
a system of servile beggary is not to be found out of the 
independent states of North America. 

The congregation is now to be dismissed. Devoutly 
standing, the minister, with out-stretched hands, says, 
‘‘ receive the blessing :—** The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all.” f 

This from his holiness the Pope, may come with some 
grace ; but from a minister of Christ, in a land of Bibles, 
in the nineteenth century, it wants a name. ALpuHa. 

For the Reformer. 

I am one of your subscribers, who much approves of 
your strictures on the abuses of missionary societies, as 
wielded in the hands of corrupt men; still, I hope we 
will agree, that the gospel should be sent to the nations 
sitting in darkness. The friends to the usual expensive 





*1 am informed, that the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia, 
has ceased to make collections of the congregation in their plate 
of worship. 
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missions, would probably say theirs is the only practicable 
way; but [ think I have a better idea, for which I am 
indebted to the perusal of a small work lately published, 
called “ The Pulpit made Free.” The declaration there, 
is, that “in conversion every man receives a spirit of 
preaching, and if he has a talent thereto, he need not 
doubt his usefulness in the ministry.” «It is the duty 
of every pious man to doall the good in his power. It is 
my duty, therefore, if 1 understand religion, to instruct 
those who know not God. The obligation to teach in this 
case, does not arise from my feelings, but from my quali- 
fications. My sense of duty gives the impulse, and not 
the impulse the sense of duty. It is my duty to lead into 
the way of life the blinded travellers to eternity. Hew 
ean I refuse, how can I neglect if I hope to be found 
faithful ??? In connection with this subject, the author 
shews from the 8th chapter of Acts, that as all the then 
Christian converts which were driven abroad from Jeru- 
salem, * went every where preaching the word,” without 
ordination or human authority, but of love and good will ; 
so he infers, that the same principle should now actuate 
the breasts of the individual members of Christ’s Church, 
wherever they may have suitable opportunity to preach 
the word. 

This book, of course, strikes at every pretension made 
by an ordained and exclusive order of clergy ; and sets 
forth the fact, that. in whatever distant or heathen land, 
commerce and navigation may carry any individual of the 
ehurch of Christ, that man, “if sober, just, holy, teaching 
the faithful word, as he hath been taught,” and if, also, 
«‘ wise and apt to teach,’ may there effectually preach 
the gospel, to as many hearers as he can preenee Let 
this principle once prevail, and then we shall have chris- 
tian merchants, and christian tradesmen, carrying the 
guspel of Christ, without fee or reward, to wherever our 
canvass may whiten the ocean! ‘Thus commerce, which a6 
hitherto been the strong bond of union between nations, 
teaching them to cultivate brotherhood, mutual depend- 
ance and mutual wants; which highly promotes amitie3, 
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* The motto tothe workis : “ I would that all were Prophets” 
Moses. “I would that ye aii prophesied.” Pact. 
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subdues wars, cultivates and civilizes savage nations, is 
made an easy and simple handmaid of religion! I could 
easily extend these arguments: but those who will read 
that book, may see many other arguments, for lowering the 
exclusive pretensions of the clergy and for prostrating 
their Theological Seminaries. One oF THE PEOPLE. 


ened 


[We have taken a cursory view of the book alluded to in the 
foregoing communication, and though we cannot subscribe to all 
the sentiments of the writer, the work is deserving an attentive 
perusal. The following extracts from a late number of the Wes- 
leyan Repository, are pretty much in accordance with the general 
sentiments contained in the book entitled The Pulpit made Free :] 


“‘In the days of the Apostles, every christian, without 
any ordination, was at liberty to give religious instruction. 
Paul and Barnabas, though perhaps the two greatest 
preachers the church ever had, entered upon the ministry 
without asking leave of either magistrates, bishops, priests, 
or deacons. Apollos was so fully instructed in the chris- 
tian religion by Aquilla and Priscilla, that instead of 
finishing his education at a college, or waiting for orders 
from any man, or body of men whatever, he immediately 
assumed the sacred office, and ‘ mightily convinced the 
Jews, and that publicly, shewing by the scriptures that 
Jesus was the Christ.’ 

** The apostle James, writing to the twelve tribes which 
were scattered abroad, encouraged them to instruct the 
ignorant, and reform the wicked. ‘ Brethren,’ says he, 
‘if any of you do err from the truth, and any one [see 
Macknight on the place, | convert him ; let him know, that 
he which converteth the sinner from the error of his way, 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude 
of sins.’ 

‘In the church of Corinth there were many gifted 
brethren who prophesied in their public assemblies. The 
apostle explained this term to mean exactly what we 
intend by preaching. « And he that prophesieth, speaketh 
unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.’ 
The gifted brethren were so numerous that several of 
them addressed the congregation at the same time, which 
bred confusion. The apostle directed them, for the sake of 
order, to let one finish before another commenced ; and 
42 
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instead of restricting the privilege to a single individual 
episcopally ordained, he gave them all (who had gifts,) 
liberty to exercise their talents in rotation. * Ye ma 
ALL womee? one by one, that all may learn, and all may 
be comforted.’ 7 

‘* At the time when Stephen was stoned, ‘there was 
a great persecution -:ainst the church which was at Jeru- 
salem, and they were all scattered abroad throughout the 
regions of Judea and Samaria, except the apustles. And 
they that were scattered abroad, went every where preach- 
ing the word.’ In that church we are told ¢ the number 
of the men were about five thousand.’ These were all 
scattered abroad, and went every where PREACHING. 
Great was the company of preachers when one church 
could send out five thousand! And great was the liberty of 
preaching, when all the men in the church ~~ assume 
the office of the ministry without ordination ! No wonder 
that christianity prospered in those days, and triumphed 
over all opposition, and soon subdued millions to the 
obedience of the faith. 

‘* The practice of confining religious instruction to a 
distinct body of men, has been more injurious to the in- 
terests of christianity than any thing else. Inthe primi- 
tive times, when almost every christian understood his 
religion, and could teach it to others, believers were ra- 
pidly multiplied. Every member of the church felt in- 
terested in its welfare, and exerted himself to serve it. 

«¢One man is now deemed sufficient to take the spiritual 
charge of a whole congregation, and all the religious in- 
struction which some give, is read over once or twice a 
week to perhaps 500 or 1000 persons. Who ean wonder 
that so little good is done.” 


From Niles’ Weekly Revister. 

Colleges, &¢.—“ Cambridge University (Mass.) has now 
an annual income, including the amount paid by the stu- 
dents for tuition, of 45,000 dollars. It has an amount of 

roperty, including buildings and library, of more than 
Ral a million of dollars; and derives from its real and 
‘personal estate an annual income of more than 20,000 
dollars, yet for eight or ten years past, it has received 
10,000 dollars a year from the state of Massachusetts. In 
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the state of New York, funds to the amount of 775,000 
dollars have been granted to their colleges: and 100,000 
to their academies. In Virginia, 200,000 dollars have been 
expended upon the buildings alone of the University 
lately established. South Carolina has within a few years, 
expended 200,000 dollars upon buildings and other accom- 
modations for their university, and pays annually from the 
state treasury, 12,000 dollars for the support of their 
instructors.”” These facts are stated in a memorial from 
Yale College to the legislature of Connecticut, as motives 
to induce a grant of additional legislative patronage to 
that respectable institution. 
From the Tondon Mornins Chronicle. 

We have just received a copy of a pamphlet which can- 
not fail to produce a great sensation throughout the coun- 
try. It is entitled, “ Remarks on the Consumption of 
Public Weaith by the Clergy of every Christian Nation, 
and particularly the Established Church in England and 
Wales, and in Ireland ; with a Plan for altering its Reve- 
nues subject to Existing interests, whereby the Episcopal 
Body would be provided for on a scale to make them the 
richest Episcopal Body in the World, the Working Clergy 
of the Establishment would be much better provided for 
than at present, the Working Clergy of all other denomi- 
nations would be equally provided for with those of the 
Establishment. and both on a scale to make them the 
richest Working Clergy in the World, and upwards of 
one hundred millions obtained to extinguish so much of 
the national debt, and relieve the nation from four mil- 
lions of annual'taxes. London: printed for Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange.” This production displays 
prodigious knowledge and research. It contains, in the 
shape of tables, the state of the church in every Christian 
Country, and the authorities from which the information 
is taken are regularly given. 

The author considers the Church the servants of the 
public, and the property held by them to be public pro- 
perty ; and on this principle he deems all, beyond what 
the public service demands (saving existing interests) 
available to the exigencies of the state. 

He attempts to show that the Clergy of one-third of the 
population of this country, receive “ more money than 
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all the Clergymen of all the rest of the whole Christian 
world put together.” In the following table the contrast 
is exhibited :— 


Expenditures on the Clergy of all the Christian World, except the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

















Expenditure | Total amount 
Names of the Number of | on the clergy, | of the expen- 
Nation. hearers. {| per million of | diture oneach 
hearers. Nation. 
Brance 30,000,000 135,000 1.1,050,000 
United States 9,600,000 90,000 576,000 
Spain 11,000,000 100,000 1,100,000 
Portugal 3,000,000 100,000 300,000 
Hungary, Catholics 4,000,000 80,000 320,000 
Calvinists 1,050,000 60,000 630,000 
Lutherans 650,000 40,000 26,000 
Italy 19,391,000 40,000 776,000 
Austria 18,918,000 50,000 950,000 
Switzerland 1,720,000 50,000 87 ,v00 
Prussia 10,536,000 50,000 527,000 
German small states 12,763,000 60,000 765,000 
Holland 2,000,000 80,000 160,000 
Netherlands 3,000,000 35,000 105,000 
Denmark 1,700,000 70,000 119,000 
Sweden 3,400,000 70,000 233,000 
Russia, Greek Church 34,000,006 15,000 510,000 
Catholics and 
Lutherans 8,000,000 50,060 400,000 
Christians in Turkey 6,400,000 30,000 180,000 
South America 15,000,000 30,000 450,000 
€hristians dispersed 
elsewhere 5,000,000 50,000 150,000 
The Clergy of 193,728,000 receive Z.8,852,000 























Expenditure on the Clergy of the Established Church of England 
and Ireland, 


























Expenditure | Total amount 
, Number of | on the clergy | of expendi- 
England & Wales hearers. per million of | ture in each 

a) hearers. Nation. _ 

L. L. 

England & Wales 6,000,000 1,266,000 7,596,000 
Treland 400,000 3,250,600 1,300,000 
The Clergy of 6,400,000 receive 8,899,000 





Our limits will not allow us to enter into the particulars 
of his scheme for paying the Clergy, of his estimate of 
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the amount of Church property, and the manner in which 
he proposes to dispose of it. 
on BOE 
INDIGENT STUDENTS. 


An article in the Boston Recorder of April 13, headed 
“ Trials of Indigent Students,” contains the following 
statement and observations : 


‘* The charitable ladies in Hinsdale ( Mass.) have recent- 
ly forwarded to the officers of Williams college, the fol- 
lowing articles, for the benefit of poor and pious students 
in that institution, preparing for the gospel ministry, viz. 
244 yards of fulled cloth, 8 shirts, 1 bed blanket, and 
3 pair of socks; valued inall at $53, 12. This donation 
proved a very seasonable relief to several young men 
struggling in poverty for an education. It is hoped that 
the pious and charitable, not only in the vicinity of this 
college, but of all our colleges, will pay special attention 
to this, as well as every other mode of relieving the wants 
of poor and pious stiidents: 

‘¢ [t is a well known truth that our education societies are 
able toufford but a very limited assistance to their benefi- 
ciaries. Not unfrequently must these dear youths go un- 
comfortably, not to say indecently clad, or involve them- 
selves in a debt, which they know not how nor when they 
shall pay. Now this has a powerful influence to deter 
young men of talents from an enterprize, which, at the 
onset, is attended with such mortification and discou- 
ragement. 

‘In this way the evil may be avoided, and easily avoid- 
ed. Only let the christian public establish in each of our 
colleges a supply of clothing for pious indigent students 
and the werk is done. In this way obstacles would be 
removed, and encouragements presented, which would 
render other incidental embarrassments tolerable. Pro- 
fusion is not asked by any of the friends of poor and 
yang students. We would only relieve them from abso- 
ute discouragements. This the American churches must 
do, if ever they will see a deficiency of six thousand 
ministers supplied. Her pecuniary contributions must be 
doubled and doubled again, whilst the labor of many a 
Dorcas must be plied with unyielding assiduity to clothe 
the poor and pious youth, before living preachers wil¥ 
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stand every Sabbath on every mountain and in ever 
valley of our beloved country, proclaiming the glad tid- 
ings of peace on earth, and good will to men.” 

“D+ ee 
Extracts from anarticle in the Evangelical and Lite- 


rary Magazine, respecting the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton. 


«¢ There has been a slow, but steady increase of the 
number of students in the seminary, from the opening of 
the first session until the present time. The number 
now connected with it is nearly eighty. The whole 
number of students who have belonged to the institution, 
from its commencement, including those at present be- 
longing to it, is 235. Of these nearly one hundred are 
or have been pastors of churches.” 

Speaking of the funds of the seminary, it is remark- 
ed—*‘ On this subject, 1 have nothing gratifying to com- 


municate. The whole permanent fund of the seminary 
does not much exceed 18,000 dollars. Will no Bart- 
letts nor Abbotts, no Browns nor WVorrises rise up in the 
Presbyterian church, and while they immortalize their 
own names by founding professorships, confer perpetual 
blessings on the church of God, and on the land of their 
birth, or the country of their adoption? There is no way 
ef making up the serious deficiency in the funds of the 
institution, but the precarious one of congregational col- 
lections; that is by payments from what, with the ut- 
most propriety, is called the contingent fund. ‘The whole 
church ought to unite, and at once relieve this distressing 
embarrassment. 

‘«« There is a Student’s Fund, destgned for the support of 
indigent students, but it amounts only to 4,100 dollars. 
Beside this, eight scholarships have been founded, and 
several are in progress. But the most important assis- 
tance to young men pursuing their studies, is afforded by 
Female Cent Societies. Sometimes as many as sixteen 
students in one year, have been supported in whole or in 
part by the contributions of pious females. ‘These con- 
tributions consist of money, clothing, bed furniture, &c. 
&c.; and without them many.a young man would be 
obliged to relinquish his studies, and give up all his hopes 
of usefulness in the ministry of the gospel.” 
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Beneficiaries or Charity Students. 


The editor of the Boston Recorder in discussing the 
question proposed by a brother editor, whether-the better 
way is to loan money to beneficiaries, or give it to them, 
introduces the following among other reasons assigned 
for givjng it to them : 

In the first place, he tells us that the plan of loaning 
money ‘does not hold out sufficient encouragement to 
young men”—that “ many, well deserving of patronage, 
could never be prevailed upon to advance to the task of 
obtaining an education, with such discouragements before 
them.” He observes secondly, “It is in fact, a serious 
inconvenience to any young man to enter on a profession 
like that of the ministry, with a heavy debt upon him— 
he becomes dispirited ; multiplied and distracting cares 
enervate his mind; his heart yields to the strong temp- 
tations to worldliness, and he becomes almost useless to 
the church.”? He then goes on to state, “It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to excite a spirit of liberality in the public 
towards the object, when nothing more is proposed than 
to loan the money to beneficiaries. Loaning money, on 
any conditions whatever, is a matter of speculation ;— 
giving money is a matter of generosity. When men come 
to calculate arithmetically, how much benefit will be de- 
rived to the church in a hundred or a thousand years, by 
a ten dollar note passing through the treasury of an edu- 
cation society in due form, from one poor youth to ano- 
ther, every eight or ten years; and then calculate further 
the chances that the note may be lost in the hands of 
some thankless beneficiary, perhaps before ten years are 
past away ; they soon grow too cold to be liberal, and 
probably conclude it best to keep the note safe within the 
folds of the pocket-book, till a better opportunity pre- 
sents to do good with it.” 


We were not aware that the chances to lose through 
thankless beneficiaries were so great. We think ita very 
sorry compliment, which this editor has paid to young 
men preparing for the ministry while advocating their 
cause. But to pass over this, perhaps very just reflection, 
it has long been our deliberate conviction, that young nen 
who can be found willing to palm themselves on the cha- 
rities of people, to obtain an education to make their for- 
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tunes, are very unfit instruments to promote the true 
interests of Christ’s kingdom in the world. 


MD > Ope — 


““ COLUMBIAN STAR.” 


The Columbian Star of September 14th, contains an 
article of considerable length, headed « JAnti-Mission 
Sect,” in which the Wew Haven Register falls under very 
heavy censure, for noticing the salary of Mr. Sprine, of 
New York, and his intended tour to Europe, &c. We 
can only make some brief extracts from the article al- 
luded to, which here follow : 


“We consider it to be the duty and the peculiar province of the. 
conductors of religious publications, to watch, with a vigilant eye, 
the lubritous movements of this active party, (anti-mission sect ;} 
to strip it of its specious guise, and to expose its real character and 
aims. These are not, indeed, concealed, with sufficient dexterity, 
to elude the detection of any attentive observer ; but the mass of 
the public are not aware of its advances, and listen to its voice 
without suspecting the malignity of its purpose. The misrepresen- 
tations and slanders now so freely circulated, even by some of our 
most widely extended newspapers, are perhaps rejected at first by 
every honest man ; but their continual repetition engenders suspi- 

“cion ; a chill passes over the current of his benevolence, an appeal 
is made tothat active principle, the love of money; and he soon 
becomes satisfied to do nothing. 

** We observed, several weeks since, but have not before been 
ible to take notice of it, an article copied from the Columbian Re- 
gister, prmted at New-Haven, Conn. (where, We are confident 
such sentiments can have few advocates,) containing an eminently 
gross and indelicate attack on the clergy in general. It was parti- 
cularly directed against Dr. Spring, of New York, a clergyman of 
evangelical principles, and rare endowments. It appears that the 
Doctor, probably in consequence of active and severe labours in 
the discharge of his important pastoral duties, has found it necessa- 
ry to visit Europe, with his son. This has excited the wrath of the 
Register. Citizens of every other class, may wander-for amuse- 
ment, to the ends of the earth ; but a minister of Christ is to be en- 
tirely disfranchised. 

“Tt were well, if such sentiments were confined to the Register. 
They will be found cherished in the bosoms, and influencing the 
practice of a considerable class. 

‘* It were easy to expose the inconsistency of the worldly mind- 
ed men, who hold such opinions of the clergy, and to prove that 
their hostility is owing to their aversion to the sacred doctrines 
which it is the office of the Minister to proclaim. It is their uniform 

maxim, that talent and industry should be rewarded ; and the 
remuneration is usually proportioned to the importance of the s¢r- 
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yices rendered. Aside from his sacred character as a messenger 
from God, what estimate should be placed on the services of a mi- 
nister ? What man more directly advances public happiness, and 
strengthens the ties of social order? He is a public teacher of virtue. 
It is his province to inculcate sound morality, and to cherish ali 
those principles, on which the structure of well regulated society 
is reared. He hallows the gladness of the nuptial hour, and is 
found, * busiest from couch to couch,’ wherever disease and death 
have introduced dismay. He, too, is mainly instrumental, in sus- 
taining the sanctity of the Sabbath, that precious season of repose, 
that mighty bulwark of every thing which is lovely and beneficient 
in virtue.” 

It would exclude other articles intended for this num- 
ber, to make any remarks on the foregoing. We only 
wish to enable our readers to see how other writers pro 
ceed on the other side of the question, in support of their 
claims upon the public. We will just add, however, that 
in the same number of the Star, the editors have another 
piece, headed ** Plain Truth—again ;” in which they ex- 
press much offence at a communication in that paper, re- 
specting an emigrant who complained of the begging sys- 
tem for religious purposes going on in this country, and 
in which the editors of the Star are so deeply concerned. 
In concluding the article, the editors tell us: ‘ This truth 
is evident, that the love of money is a predominant ingre- 
dient in the opposition to Missions. Money is the god of 
this world, and since most men willingly hazard their own 
souls to obtain it, it cannot be expected that they will 
part with it to benefit the souls of others.” 





it seems, the Western Herald, published at Steubenville, Ohio, 
and the Pittsburgh Recorder, have also uttered their voice against 
the Wew Haven Gazette and National Intelligencer, for daring to say 
any thing on the subject of high salaries, Theological Seminaries, 
and Missionary Associations. The former publication speaks as fol- 
lows concerning the article in the New Haven Register, published 
in our September number : 


‘‘ Taking the general scope of the article, the remarks are any 
thing but ‘ temperate,’ as the National Intelligencer characterizes 
them ; and although the writer thinks that one thousand dollars 
each year will be wanted for the support of every clergyman, the 
fact is, that nine-tenths of them have to live upon less than half that 
sum. In fact, there is no calling or science by which 1 man cannot 
acquire a more competent support for his family, than by the gos- 
pel—the poverty of the clergy is the best evidence of their disin- 
terestedness—and this, together with their virtues, and the sacred 
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cause, in which they are engaged, ought to shield them from such 
insinuations as are contained in that article.” 


The following is from the Pittsburgh Recorder, on the same 
subject : ; 


‘In the New Haven Gazette, not long since, was published a 
censorious article, hostile to missions, and containing some severe 
reflections on clergymen, who, it is said, receive large salaries, and 
call on the people for additional contributions to support them in 
their idleness, extravagance and expensive travelling by sea and 
land. ‘The representation of the writer has every appearance of 
prejudice and unfairness. Yet, strange to tell! this article is copied, 
with approbation, into the National Intelligencer !” 


Which of the two selections from these publications contains the 
Teast truth, it is difficult to say ; one speaks of the ‘* poverty of the 
elergy,” and says: “there is no calling or science, by which a 
man cannot acquire a more competent support for his family :” 
the other represents the most candid agd just remarks ‘‘ censo- 
rious’ and “severe reflections,” and attributes to the writer 
** prejudice and unfairness.” 


Eee 


PHILO—AGAIN. 


We observed in our last, that we should further notice some 
things in the communications of Philo, who in a publication at 
Wilmington, has attempted to make out that we are under an obli- 
gation to pay tithe or one-tenth to the clergy, under the gospel dis- 
pensation. The whole object, indeed, of this writer, appears te 
have been, to exalt the priesthood and increase their emoluments ; 
but unhappily for the cause in which he engaged, he has quite 
overdone the matter, and rendered any refutatioy of his arguments 
wholly superfiuous. His productions will serve as a standing mo- 
nument of his sincere intentions; while at the same time, they 
display the folly and weakness of his understanding, in the means 
employed for the accomplishment of his purpose How the editor 
of the Repository should so far commit himself as to insert his com- 
munication on tithes, without intimating in some note that he did 
not wish to be considered accountable for the sentiments advanced 
by the writer, we are at a loss to conjecture ; unless, because they 
were in favour of the priesthood, he deemed any caution wholly 
unnecessary. An extract from Philo on tithes, is already before our 


veaders ; we will now hear him on other matters respecting the 
priesthood. 


** But, why ought we to provide a maintenance for our clergy? 
Because they are in a peculiar manner servants of Jehovah, to 
whose bounty we owe all that we enjoy ; and therefore, we should © 
dedicate a part of what we receive to his immediate service, as an 
acknowledgement of his sovereignty and dominion over all. And 
what makes this duty farther reasonable is, that in order to be in- 
struments in Gov’s hands in promoting our eternal welfare, they 
renounce all ordinary means of advancing their fortunes ; they sut- 
render up their pretensions to the Court andCamp, tothe Exchang¢ 
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and the Bar ; and therefore, it is highly proper that their laboriou$ 
and difficult employment, purely for God’s glory and our salvation, 
should receive from us the encouragement of a comfortable and 
honourable subsistence. It is also necessary that their maintenance 
should bear some proportion to the dignity of their character, who 
are Ambassadors for Christ; and should raise them above the 
contempt of those who are too apt to be influenced by outward 
appearances. 

‘** And in fine, their maintenance should be honourable and plen- 
tiful, that by this means they may be better enabled, not only to 
provide for their own families, which is a duty incumbent upon 
them as the rest of mankind, but to be examples to their flock, in 
hospitality, beneficence, and good works. 

** All nations, whether learned or ignorant, whether civil or bar- 
barous, have agreed in this as a common dictate of natural reason, 
to express their reverence for the Deity and their affections to re- 
ligion, by conferring extraordinary privileges of honour upon such 
as minister in Holy things—and by providing liberally for their 
maintenance. And, that the honour due to the Holy function flows 
from the law of nature, appears from hence, that in the eldest times 
the civil and the sacred authority were united in the same person. 
For, as the original of civil government was from private families, so 
before those families came to associate for more public worship, 
the master of the family was the Priest of it. 

‘*In all countries the Priests enjoyed great marks of pre-emi- 
nence and power, and managed the most weighty affairs of peace 
and war. Among’ the Egyptians their Kings were always declared 
either out of their priesthood or soldiery ; but he that was chosen 
out of the soldiery was obliged immediately to turn Priest. The 
Magi, in Persia, were privy-counsellors to the great Emperors of 
those dominions. The Brachmans, in India, were exempted from 
legal penalties and common tribute—and in all difficulties were 
applied to, by Prince and people, for their advice and prayers. The 
Druids, the Priests formerly of Great Britain, France and Germany, 
were in such high esteem, that they judged all public and private 
causes, and distributed the main-springs of obedience, rewards and 
punishments. They never attended the wars, nor were required 
to contribute towards the charge of them, but enjoyed an universal 
immunity. The Komans, a wise and valiant people, set so great 
a value upon the priestly order, that if their principal magistrates 
by chance met any of the Vesta’s Priests, they gave them place. 
Numa Pompilius, who civilized that warlike nation, is reported 
sometimes to have performed the priest’s office himself. Their 
Consuls sought the high dignity of Pontifex Maximus, and several 
Emperors, after Agustus’s time were solemnly admitted to be High 
Priests.” 


We are unable to enlarge our extracts from Philo: but it ‘3 sin- 
gular enough to see him in his fourth communication in support of 
Theological Seminaries, attempt to make out ‘* that the institution 
of Theological Seminaries commenced about the time of giving the 
Law”—that because “* God appointed Moses to instruct the seventy 
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who were placed about the Tadernacle, there was a kind of undxgy- 
sity about the Tabernacle :’—that the apostles constituted a col- 
lege—that ‘*the Theological School remained at Jerusalem until 
the death of Stephen, afterwards was translated to Antioch, where 
it embraced many learned men, who, when the persecution eame 
upon all Judea, removed to Alexandria in Egypt, where St. Mark 
presided, &c.”’ We cannot enter into a detail of all he has said on 
this head, nor shall we attempt a refutation, but leave it to the 
common sense of every one who reads his Bible, to convince him, 
that no such Theological Seminaries as now exist, were to be found 
in those times. He has, however, no doubt, done his best, and poor 
as it is, it is as well as could be expected, considering the few ma- 
terials to be found in the Bible to work with. 
——D + 


State of Religion and efforts of Missionaries in France—extracted 
from a late paper. 


“ Superstition in France.---Letters from the French capital men- 
tion a fact or two concerning the efforts ofa certain religious party 
in France. Great exertions have of late been making by the Pa- 
vilion Marsan, in conjunction with a great body of the clergy, and 
a portion of nobility, to restore, in its pristine rigour, with all its 
ornamental appendages, and in all its exclusive intolerance, the 
ancient superstition. For this purpose, missionaries have traversed 
all the provinces of France, as if France was a heathen land, 
preaching conversion and planting the cross. In some cases they 
bearded the authorities, and threatened them with dismissal if they 
opposed their views. They even (about two months ago) appear- 
ed in the capital and took up their station at one of the principal 
churches, addressing the Parisians as heathens. The working of 
miracles, the efficacy of relics, and every part of the old system, 
which requires the most abject surrender of the understanding, are 
the themes of their discourse. The peers and old women who pa- 
tronize them, openly declare against the instruction of the people, 
and look upon a Lancasterian school as a seminary for perdition. 
These missionaries are said to be warmly patronized by the French 
Princes and Ultras. 

‘«* | know’ said the Emperor Joseph, ‘ these people (the Je- 
suits) as wellas any man; I know all the plans which they have 
executed ; their endeavor to spread darkness over the earth, and to 
govern and confuse Europe from Cape Finisterre to the North Sea.’ 
Now that the Sovereigns are anxious to replunge Europe in dark- 
ness, to degrade and demoralize the people, to bring them ‘ to the 
condition of the beasts of the field,’ it is natural that they should 
look for aid to this society. Hence we find the Jesuits again pro- 
tected, countenanced, and in full activity, not merely at Rome, 
but in Austria, France, &c. In Austria the Jesuits have again ob- 
tained nearly the monopoly of Education. By a late Edict, all 
private tuition is prohibited, by which measure the Jesuits have 

got rid of intelligent rivals from Protestant Germany and Switzer- 
land. In France we see the same attempts to fayor the Jesuits 
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The King is himself too enlightened to enter into all the views of 
the Ultras on this subject; but the Princes seem reacly tools for 
them. Accordingly, we find them a & prominent part in all 
the ridiculous mummery with which, under the name of religion, 
France is every day scandalized.” 


The Catholic Miscellany of August 28, printed at Charleston, 
(S. C.) furnishes some additional intelligence respecting the state 
of Religion in France, and the success and proceedings of the 
Missionaries. The following is an extract from an article in that 
publication, headed “ France.” 


** We perceive the number of conversions to the Catholic faith 
in this country, to be considerably on the increase, 

** On Thursday, March 20th, a very interesting scene took place 
at Versailles. A mission had been some time before commenced 
amongst the military. Rev. Messrs. Janson and d’Escorbee, had 
been particuliarly engaged in it during some months—and on the 
evening of the 19th, a number of soldiers, whose baptism had been 
neglected during the reign of impiety, were, after due preparation, 
solemnly baptised ; they received that holy sacrament with edifying 
fervor. On the next morning, the choir of the Cathedral was orna- 
mented with military parade and stands of arms. Nearly the whole 
regiment of the 4th Royal Guards, and the regiments of grenadiers 
of Rochejaquelin, tookitheir places in the choir; in front of them 
were a number of general officers and other officers of distinction, 
of the King’s body guards, and near them, several of the pages of 
the court, and a considerable number of citizens, who had also pre- 
pared themselves to receive the holy communion. 

‘The Grand Almoner properly attended then celebrated the 
Mass. At the proper time he administered the holy communion 
to this multitude, and addressed them ina forcible and pathetic 
exhortation at which numbers melted into tears. This scene, to- 
gether with the chaunting of the Canticles by so many voices of 
manly warriors, produced an extraordinary sensation. 

“ They solemnly renewed their baptismal vows in an affecting 
manner, and then received the holy sacrament of Confirmation. 

‘¢ In many other parts of France the Missions are attended with 
the happiest effects.” ‘* The ladies and men are reading books of 
devotion, frequenting the churches, and assembling for good 
works.” 


To exchange infidelity for such a religion as these Missionaries 
are endeavouring to promote, will, we conceive, be an exchange 
very little for the better. After a little time, in all probability, the 
people of France will be fully prepared to begin their old work of 
shedding the blood of saints, if any saints are to be found in the 
kingdom, 





The aggregate amount of the contributions from penny a week 
Associations (in England) may be estimated at from fifteen to twen- 
ty thousand pounds a year. { Boston Recorder.) 
44 
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the following paragraph is from the Boston Recorder of Oct. 19th. 


“We beg leave to refer certain newspaper editors and scribblers who 
honor us with more attention than we deserve, to a book that they seem 
Iittle acquainted with, but which they may procure gratuitously from some 
Bible Society, (it is presumed from their complaints against missionary 
beggars, they have not money enough to purchase it) for the reason why 
we decliue any particular notice of their favors—Proverbs xxvi. 4.” 


We inform the editor, we can very readily dispense on our part with 
any particular notice of our favors, if such he esteems them ; but in regard 
io the book he refers us to, if he were better acquainted with it himself, 
und disposed to act agreeably to its principles, there would be less hue «nd 
cry made in his paper to obtain money for Missionary and Theological 
purposes. Where in all the Bible can any thing be found, in support of 
the enormous demands now made for money to propagate the christian, ‘or 
any other religion. The editor, we charitably trust, reads the Bible; but 
for want of that eye salve mentioned in the Revelation, and which we are 
counselled to buy, (it is presumed the editor has not yet obtained it, and 
is therefore referred to it,) he is unable to see, perhaps, the inconsistency 
of the schemes and plans in which he is engaged, with the religion of the 
Bible. The Bible, we make no doubt, will one day be the means of put- 
ting an end to many of theextravagant proceedings now carried on in chris- 
tentlom 5 for when people come to read their Bibles with candid and un- 
prejudiced minds, such planning and scheming for money must be aban- 
oned, or those engaged in thein will stand exposed in all their naked de, 
tormity. Proverbs xxvi. 5. 

‘I he author of the communication in our last number, who proposed a 
mission society for the reformation of the clergy, is informed, that a writer 
in the Christian Repository, published in Wilmington, has volunteered his 
services in the eause, and prepared a constitution. Whether the plan he 
proposes to go on, in its whole extent, or priest-craft itself, would be pro- 
duetive of the most evil, isa pretty difficult matter to determine. The 
constitution is of too great lengih to lay before our readers; and being 
made up of irony, something like the piece which has brought this writer 
into notice, it might not be very interesting to those possessing much reli- 
gion, although the author of it, we make no doubt, is some minister. Who- 
ever the writer may be, Kowever, we presume froma the ability displayed 
‘in his piece, that he is mach better acquainted with the subject of irony, 

than with christianity; and we are quite willing he should make use of it 
ig any way he may think proper. 





Respecting the hope expressed by the editor of the Christian Repository, — 
that we will publish the correction of a misstatement of Red Jacket, con- 
cerning a council held at Tonnawanta, as contained in an ariicle from ahe 
Commercial Advertaser, it is sufficient to say—that the chiefs in opposition 
to Red Jacket, charge him with stating falsehoods in a speech published in 
a kandbill—of representing many more at the council than actually were— 
and of having the names of several chiefs to the handbill, without them 
knowledge or consent. We have never seen the handbill alluded to, or 
published any part of iis contentss and whether the charges be well fuund- 
edl or not, we undertake not to say. As the two parties are violently oppo 
sed to each other, the probability is, that there is some lieing on both sides. 
We never considered Med Jucket a saint, and are sorry to see that the 
ways and practices of professing christians, and missionaries, at this pes 
‘are nat caloilened ever to make him-one. A sinner can seé sins 1 proles: 
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sors as well as other peoples and when they are of an avaricious and hy- 

ritical nature, they serve to keep him a sinner till he goes into eternity, 

he following is an abstract from an account of another council, held 

among the Seneca chiefs: and being written we believe by a missionary, 

and published in a missionary paper, it will of course, we presume, ‘be 
accredited. 

“*A council was held among the chiefs in May last; the result of which, 
it is stated, ‘appeared to be simply this:—that both parties were appa- 
rently more determined (o pursue with earnestness their respective cour- 
ses.’ Towarils the close of the council, Pollard, a chief, made a speech on 
the subject of adhering to the gospel, and of the insufficiency of their fdr- 
mer religion to make them comfortable here or happy hereafter. Red 
Jacket, in reply, observed : that he was willing it should be tried on one 
reservation, to see what it could effect ; but as for introducing it on any of 
the others, it should never take place as long as he had strength to oppose.” 


When there are no impediments or barriers in the conduct of those who 
profess the christian religion, to oppose its operation on the hearts of men, 
it will run and be glorified by its own intrinsic excellence and the virtue 
and uprightness manifested in those who obey its precepts. This was the 
cause of its progress in the early days of christianity. But when such as 
profess the christian religion are under the influence of a selfish and worldly 
policy, and enter into systematic schemes to promulgate the gospel, with- 
out evidencing the fruits ef it in their lives and conduct, all the associations 
and money in the world will never promote its interests, which unhappily 
is too much the case at the present day. 


The editor of the Repository accuses us with a want of candor, for stating a sidft- 
ple matter of fact—of tithes being contended for in a Presbyterian publication. We 
‘could hardly believe, indeed, that the editor entertained similar opinions with 
**Philo”’ on that subject ; but when we saw his communication respecting tithes, 
inserted without note or comment, we considered it quite warrantable to head the 
extracts as we did; not however charging the editor with holding to the senti- 
aents. The editor should recollect, that he has told the public, when speaking of 
the “‘Watchman,’’ “ We take it for granted, his sentiments accord with his selec- 
tions.’”? Now we should suppose it was equal evidence of holding the sentiments 
of a writer, when his pieces are voluntarily inserted without any intimation to the 
contrary. Inserting the pieces of “‘Amicus”’ will not apply to this case ; for the 
Society of which he is a member being attacked in the Repository. the editor 
could not with any propriety refuse to hear him in their defence.—But with re- 
spect to *‘candor,’’? we think there is no very great display of it in the same num» 
ber of the Repository, that our want of it is noticed:—a piece is inserted from the 
‘Reporter’ containing an insinuation, that after the editors of “Plain Truth’’ 
have received, post paid, a few thousand dollars in advance for their publication, 
the concern will close, and no more numbers be forwarded—winding up; “ Let the 
public beware of swindlers,”’ and signed “‘ Plain Sense,””_ What makes the insertion 
of this piece uncandid, is, we have no idea the editor believed such would be the 
case! ‘The insinuation evinces thedeepest enmity in the writer of the article—to 
copy it at least shows want of candor: and here we will leave the subject of can- 
dor, believing we have as much of it as our neighbours who are opposed to us; 
though we do not consider it commendable to make a boast of any virtue. 





To Subscribers. 


We are not so much in the spirit of Missionary agents, as to enter with 
pleasure upon things of a pecuniary nature ; but some directions here, may 
put these matters in a better way for us, and not subject our subscribers to 
much inconvenience. It may be proper to state in the first place, that the 
price of this work is so small, and the expenses connected with it such, 
that it requires a considerable number of subscrivers to meet the demands. 
The sum of one dollar will not warrant a personal application beyond this 
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city, or justify writing letters of a dunning nature; and we are noi able (o 
allow our agents a sufficient per centage to expect them to do it for us.—~ 
What we request, therefore, is, that those who take the work, will feel an 
obligation to pay the amount of their subscriptions, by remitting it in a 
letter, post paid, or give it into the hands of some one that will forward it, 
unless it should suit them to call at the Office. We do not wish to put any 
one to inconvenience in doing this; hence, if it should be done in the 
course of the year, we shall not complain: bat we would wish it to be the 
intention of every one who takes the work, as a subscriber, to do so within 
that period. Something of an anpleasavt nature not unfrequently occurs, 
when subscriptions are allowed to accumulate. Persons sometimes think 
they have paid more than they really have ; and that with us inust always 
end the matter, for in no such instance do we wish to take it, though we 
may be convinced the sum has not been paid; nor do we wish our agents 
to do otherwise. We would rather lose than have people think hard, 
Hence it would be desirable, for every one who does not take a receipt, to 
keep a memorandum of what he pays, that he may be able to refer to it 
for his own satisfaction, and to know how his account stands. 


Without punctuality in payments, we have no certainty what we shall receivé; 
however large may be the number of subscribers; and it is on their remittances we 
depend to clear the — of the work. If any one wishes to have the publica- 
tion, and is really unable to pay for it, as long as it is in a we will freely 
forward it tohim gratis. The undertaking was not entered upon with a view to 
derive emoluments from it, but in point of honesty we would wish by all means to 
be enabled to do what we recommend to others. for example is before precept, and 
the expenses the present year have considerably exceeded the amount which has 
been received, We would, indeed, on several accounts, be willing to relinquish 
the publication, if we could do it with a good conscience ; but as it has began to ex. 
cite much opposition, and consequently will awaken attention and lead people to 
examine for themselves, and ecene pees more useful, we should deem it highly 
~ criminal at present to shrink from contest, or cease to witness against what we 
believe to be evils. Our subscribers, therefore, are informed, that the work will 
be continued another year. . 

We have never used ary solicitations to obtaiu subscribers, because in the first 
place we have no faculty to do this; and secondly, it prighe be attributed to inte- 
rested motives—but as the ponents and utility of the publication depends on 
the number of those who take it. such as see its propriety, and believe it to be use- 
Ful, by aiding its circulation so far as they can consistently, will receive our thanks, 
and, we trust, promote the benefit of posterity. As a remuneration for the trouble 
those may be at who do this, the person who procures ten responsible subscribers, 
‘and remits the money, shall have a copy gratis, and in the same proportion for a 
larger nymber ;—in this case ajso should the money be forwarded in a letter, he 
need not pay the postage. The work has been now some time before the publio, 
and its nature is understood, so that several obstacles are removed in regard to ob- 
taining subscribers, which exist in commencing a new publication. 

We indulge the idea, that those who decline their subscription at the expiration 
of this year, will not be numerous; and that the new ones who come in, will be 
sufficient to supply their piace, so that the circulation of the work will not be dimi- 
nished—consequently, as things are now drawing near to some crisis, we shall be 
able to announce extensively the plans and movements which are in train for de- 
termining It. ’ 

When we can no longer supply subscribers with the work from the commencés 
ment, notice will be given in one of our numbers, 

*,,* We have had so many small articles on hand for this number, that we have 
not been able to attend to some communications which have been forwarded. 
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